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December, 1955. Adjusting to Individual Differences in English by 
Olive S. Niles and Margaret J. Early. 
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uniform assignment unproductive and discouraging to both pupils and teach- 
ers. This issue deals with ways of adapting the teaching of reading, writing, 
and listening to these differences. Techniques of testing, materials for 
teaching, methods of classroom organization, and ways of stimulating 
genuine interests in the English program are suggested. 
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Some Characteristic Differences and 
Similarities Among the Language Arts 


Lester R. anp Viota D. WHEELER 
University of Miami, Florida 


(Communication DEPENDS upon 

listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing. In terms of value to the 
individual, reading is not the most 
essential. For survival it is more 
important to be able to hear and 
speak than it is to read or write. 
In cases where language abilities have 
been destroyed by injury, rehabilita- 
tion of the auditory and speech 
powers is emphasized because they 
are more vital to man’s existence and 
more readily restore his sense of ade- 
quacy and well-being. In the past 
it was not uncommon for a person 
to spend a lifetime quite successfully 
without reading or writing. Today, 
with all the communication devices 
made possible by scientific and me- 
chanical ingenuity, it is possible for 
an illiterate to become fairly well- 
informed. There are many substi- 
tutes for reading, and there is a 
natural propensity for man to use 
those substitutes. 


Natural and Acquired Skills. There 
are biological reasons why hearing 
and speaking take precedence over 
the graphic skills. The human body 
is not well adapted for reading tasks. 
Man was made to live and move in 
the wide open spaces. His eyes, his 
stomach, and his skeletal and muscle 
structure are generally built for dis- 
tance vision, natural foods, and gross 
body activities. Mental and physical 
health is often seriously jeopardized 
when individuals grow up and con- 
tinue to live in environments foreign 


to their biological needs. When 
children and adults rebel against 
reading and other school tasks that 
keep them confined to a desk over 
prolonged periods of time, they are 
not recalcitrant youth but ‘‘doing 
what comes naturally.’’ Hearing and 
speaking might be called natural 
language skills, easy to learn and 
easy to do; reading and writing are 
acquired skills for which boys and 
girls are not, at the present stage of 
evolutionary development, too well 


adapted. 


Fortunately for schools and teach- 
ers, man has social as well as bio- 
logical urges that determine his mode 
of living. He is compelled to find 
out what other people have thought 
and done, what other people are 
thinking and doing, and perhaps to 
contribute a few ideas of his own 
which he hopes may please or benefit 
his fellow man. Consequently, he 
has become sold on education as a 
means of attaining the personal satis- 
faction, enrichment, and informed 
citizenship necessary for a better 
world. Since reading and writing 
underlie success in educational en- 
deavors, they are essential to the 
survival of a democratic society, and 
as such they are the language skills 
upon which the hopes of man are 
built. For personal existence reading 
may not always be the most essential 
means of communication, but for 
social progress it becomes one of the 
most important. 
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Projector and Receptor Skills. The 
language arts fall into two categories: 
the expression or projector skills, 
speaking and writing; and the receptor 
skills, listening and reading. Listen- 
ing and reading are largely inter- 
pretive functions in contrast to the 
creative aspects of speaking and writ- 
ing. The sets of responses required 
for speaking or for writing are not the 
same as for listening or reading. The 
expression skills are normally geared 
at a slower pace; we are capable of 
hearing more rapidly than we can 
speak, and we read much faster than 
we can write or speak. The expres- 
sion skills produce symbolic results 
of thinking, while the receptor skills 
function by using linguistic symbol- 
ism to determine trends of thought. 
Because the expression skills are 
functionally different from the recep- 
tor skills, the principles of learning 
also vary, and this, in turn, affects 
instructional procedures. For exam- 
ple, the methods used for teaching 
writing are different from those used 
to teach reading. 

The Aural-Oral and the Visual Skills. 
Relationship of the language arts can 
be further studied by dividing them 
into the silent and the aural-oral, or 
sound, skills: listening and speaking 
on the one hand, and reading and 
writing on the other. Again different 
functions and different principles of 
learning are involved. The aural- 
oral skills depend on the abilities to 
interpret and produce sound, while 
the silent skills deal basically with 
sight in producing and interpreting 
printed materials. Reading and writ- 
ing are similar in respect to type of 
imagery employed; in both cases 
visual imagery, or ability to revisual- 
ize word forms, is of primary impor- 
tance. While the aural-oral approach 
is useful, it is of secondary impor- 


tance in reading and spelling. The 
mature reader is the visual reader, 
and the ability to visualize a word 
makes for better spelling. 

The opposite is true in the case of 
listening and speaking; here auditory 
and oral imagery are basic for hearing 
and producing ideas in sound form. 
Listening and speaking are the pri- 
mary language facets; they are learned 
first and are fairly well developed 
before reading and writing are intro- 
duced. It is natural, therefore, that 
the aural-oral skills be used as spring- 
boards for teaching reading and writ- 
ing, and that phonetic associations 
and oral expression become integral 
parts of the reading and writing 
processes. Teaching methods gen- 
erally overlook the basic differences 
between the aural-oral and the silent 
language processes with the result 
that many people never attain maxi- 
mum degree of proficiency in reading 
and writing. 

Interdependence of the Language Skills. 
The degree of functional interdepend- 
ence of the four facets of language is 
problematic. Apparently a great 
deal of it is due to training, because 
in cases of brain injury impairment 
of one of the language functions does 
not necessarily affect the others. 
There appears to be a closer function- 
ing association between speech and 
hearing than between reading and 
hearing, or between reading and 
speech. Methods of teaching reading 
and writing which depend primarily 
on associating visual with aural and 
oral imagery tend to develop a strong 
inter-relationship of these avenues of 
learning. In many cases the condi- 
tioning is so strong that development 
of mature reading ability is impaired, 
as in the case of verbalism and similar 
difficulties. The fact that remedial 
teaching can overcome verbalism and 


can establish the precedence of visual 
imagery over dependence upon oral 
habits of reading further indicates 
the effects of conditioning on the 
relationship of the language function. 
In practice the unity of the language 
arts is emphasized. Reading and 
writing are built to a large extent 
upon the background of verbal skills 
which a person already has acquired. 
With few exceptions, the successful 
reader also has developed a reasonable 
facility in use of the other language 
skills. All the skills are essential for 
the purposes of communication. 


Similarities Among the Four Language 
Arts. Listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing have some characteris- 
tics u1 common. For the most part 
these are generalities that apply to 
most learning situations —a fact 
that should be held in mind when 
studying the differences. The four 
language arts are similar in the fol- 
lowing respects: 


1. Thinking is carried on in terms 
of linguistic symbolism. 

2. Development depends upon 
associative learning powers. 

3. Development depends upon 
capacities for mental imagery 
— oral, aural, visual, kinaes- 
thetic and tactile. In other 
words, development depends 
upon memory of word forms, 
meanings, and all other lan- 
guage elements. 

4. Development depends upon 
ability to synthesize these ele- 
ments into total linguistic 
thought-patterns. 

5. Development is affected by 
maturity, or readiness. 

6. Development is affected by 
motivation — purpose, rap- 
port, attitudes, environmental 
atmosphere, and general con- 
ditions of learning. 


7. They are affected by feelings, 
tensions, and other forms of 
emotions. 

8. They are affected by personal 
tastes, interests, and levels of 
appreciation. 

9. They are influenced by experi- 
ential background. 

10. Development depends upon 
opportunities for growth. 

11. They are affected by famili- 
arity with the subject. 

12. They are affected by vocabulary 
development. 

13. They are affected by ability to 
see relationships and organize 
ideas. 

14. They need systematic instruc- 
tion and for 
practice at all grade levels in- 
cluding pre-school through 
college. 

15. Progress checks are needed at 
all grade levels. 

16. Over-emphasis on technicali- 
ties such as grammar, spelling, 
pronunciation, etc., tends to 
impede general progress and 
efficiency. 

17. They are of important value 
to an individual's intellectual 
growth — building new con- 
cepts, new relationships, etc. 


Differences Between Reading and the 
Other Language Arts. The differences 
found among the language skills are 
more specific in nature, and are 
important to consider when evaluat- 
ing instructional procedures. These 
differences suggest a reappraisement 
of some of the current objectives and 
practices in teaching the language 
atts. Certain fallacies appear to have 
resulted from confusing the psycho- 
logical processes basic to each of the 
skills. Study the following differ- 
ences for the purpose of determining 
what implications are significant in 
planning instruction. 
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A. Differences Between 
Reading and Listening 


. Reading depends primarily on 


vision; listening depends upon 
hearing. 


. Thesilent reader sees then com- 


prehends; the listener hears 
and comprehends. 


. Visual memory, or revisualiz- 


ing printed word forms, is nec- 
essary for reading; memory for 
sound imagery is necessary for 
listening. It is interesting to 
consider that, while readin 

aphasia is commonly inna 
among cases of brain injury, 
auditory aphasia (loss of abil- 
ity to comprehend spoken lan- 
guage) does not seem to exist 
except in the form of rapid 
fatigability of the hearing 

(4) 

n audience reading the reader 
must see, comprehend, and 
then react by giving oral ex- 
— to the printed word 
orms; the listener has only to 
hear and comprehend. 


. Reading depends upon sight 


vocabulary; listening depends 
upon hearing vocabulary. 


. Listening powers develop ear- 


lier than reading ability. A 
child normally has a well 
developed hearing vocabulary 
before he begins to read, and 

he comprehends spoken lan- 
guage much earlier than he 
oes the printed forms. 


. In the lower grades a child’s 


hearing vocabulary is larger 
than his reading vocabulary. 
As he develops his ability to 
read, the difference in size be- 
tween his listening and his 
reading vocabulary becomes 
less. The high-school and 
adult reader may develop a 
greater reading than hearing 
vocabulary. 


1 Cf. DeBoer, and others (2), Chapter 6. 


8. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Listening is a more efficient 
method of learning for prim 
and elementary children; read- 
ing increases as an efficient 
medium of learning at about 
the seventh-grade level. (1) 


Generally, reading seems to 
esent more comprehension 
ifficulties than listening. 

Reading materials are pro 

ably at least two grade-levels 

below listening difficulty; 
tenth-grade reading materials 
appear to be about twelfth- 

= listening material. (2) 
ates says that, “‘if difficulties 

in word recognition and other 

mechanical matters are elimi- 
nated the child can probably 
understand, during reading, 
material about as complex or 
as long or as difficult as he can 
understand in spoken form.”’ 

(3) If this is so, then reading 

retardation appears to be a 

reason why so many high- 

school students understand 
what they hear better than 
what they read. 

Listening is a more efficient 

medium of learning for stu- 

dents who are below-normal 
in general intelligence. 

Re-reading is possible with 
eneral materials while re- 
istening is possible only with 

recorded materials. 


The reader can vary his — 


to the difficulty of the mate- 
rial, reading purpose, and in- 
terests, while the listener has 
to follow the tempo of the 
speaker, and he cannot skim, 
skip, and select passages to fit 
his needs. 

The reader can take time out 
for reflection at any point in 
the reading material. 


The listener may enjoy better 
than the silent reader the 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


oe rhythm, sound and 


other rhetorical effects. 

The listener's comprehension 
may be affected by the speak- 
er’s inflections, enunciation, 
mannerisms, facial expressions, 
dress, personality, and gen- 
eral delivery. 

The listener influences the 
speaker — a good audience 
may determine a good per- 
formance; the attitude of the 
reader has no affect on the 
“quality of the book or mate- 
rials he is reading. 

The speaker-listener combina- 
tion offers opportunities for a 
two-way discussion, questions 
and answers, a give-and-take 
development of ideas; in 
printed materials the author 
cannot answer back. 


B. Differences Between 
Reading and Speaking 
Speaking, like writing, is the 
expression of ideas; reading is 
comprehending ideas already 
expressed. 

depends the 
ability to produce language 
sounds; except in oral reading, 
visualizing graphic symbolism 
is the most important factor 
in the reading process. 
While reading depends pri- 
marily upon visual imagery, 
speaking involves basic aural 
and oral imagery. 

The speaker must give atten- 
tion to the phonetic elements 
of word forms and details of 
oral expression; the reader is 
concerned primarily with com- 
prehending total configuration 
patterns of words and thought 
units. 

pig develops much earlier 
than reading ability. 

The speaking vocabulary of 

children in the lower grades is 

much larger than their reading 


. The s 


vocabulary. Among high- 
school ad 
reading vocabulary is greater 
than speaking vocabulary. 
peaker must be able to 
organize isolated ideas; the 
reader has only to recognize 
the organization that has been 
done by the author. 

Oral reading is psychologi- 
cally more complex * silent 
reading; oral reading necessi- 
tates the additional processes 
of transferring visual imagery 
into vocal expression. 


. Speech is used in reading situ- 


ations when learning to read, 
when verbalizing silent read- 
ing activities, when reading 
orally and when the context 
calls for aural-oral imagery 
such as dialogue, drama, and 

try. Speech is also used in 
instances when help is needed 
to unravel unfamiliar words 
or difficult material, to help 
concentrate on a reading pas- 
sage when the mind tends to 
wander and as an aid to learn- 
ing when an additional avenue 
of study is needed. 


C. Differences Between 
Reading and Writing 


Writing is the expression of 
ideas; reading is comprehend- 
ing ideas already expressed. 
depends primarily 
upon kinaesthetic projection 
of ideas in the form of letters 
and words; although this sen- 
sory process may be to some 
extent a factor in oral reading, 
it is unnecessary for silent 
reading. 

Writing demands attention to 
details of spelling and an- 
ship; reading deals with total 
configuration of words, 
phrases, and other units of 
thought. 
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4. The process of writing is much 
slower than reading and the 
vocabulary is much smaller. 

5. Development of the writing 
vocabulary follows learning to 
read words. The average child 
finds it is more difficult to ex- 
pand his writing than his 
reading vocabulary. 

6. Attention to grammatical 
structure is more important in 
writing than in reading. 

7. The writer must give con- 
scious attention to the appear- 
ance of the written page — 
legibility, margins, neatness, 
while in reading the appear- 
ance has already been deter- 
mined by the author. 

8. Typing is primarily a writing 
rather than a reading skill. 

9. Writing involves self-analysis, 
critical judgment of one’s own 
thinking and techniques of 
reading involves 
judgment and evaluation of 
other people's thinking. 

Implications for Teaching. Although 
the language arts — speaking, listen- 
ing, writing, and reading — have 
certain common characteristics, the 
nature and extent of their differences 
suggest that it may not be psycho- 
logically sound to expect that skill 
in one necessarily means skills in the 
others, or that improvement in one 
necessarily will improve the others. 
Many students who can speak or 
write well may read poorly because 
the set of basic responses required for 
speaking or writing are not the same 
as for reading; every English teacher 
knows that reading activities, in 
themselves, are not sufficient to pro- 
duce good writers. Specific teaching 
techniques and skills are involved in 
each of the language arts. Certain of 
these may become helpful to more 
than one of the arts when transference 
is definitely taught, as in the process 


of seeing relationships, organizing 
thought units, critical evaluation, 
creative thinking, or punctuating 
according to thought units rather 
than blindly following rules. The 
teacher should be able to discriminate 
between the factors that should and 
should not be taught for transfer. 
Using speaking or writing as a prin- 
ciple method of teaching is ineffective 
in the upper grades because verbalism 
and the slow rate required of the 
expression skills, easily transferred to 
the reading situation, tend to become 
habits that impede development of 
mature reading ability. 


The expression arts are psycho- 
logically more complex than reading 
or listening, and therefore the instruc- 
tional methods should be adapted 
accordingly. Oral reading and writ- 
ing require much more neurological 
activity than silent reading and 
listening. 


Methods of teaching silent reading 
are different in many respects from 
those used in oral reading. If silent 
reading, in so far as it is a pattern 
of responses distinct from that for 
oral reading, has not been established 
during the lower grades, the transfer 
must be made at the higher grade 
levels in order that the pupils may 
develop mature reading skills. Be- 
cause their reading habits are funda- 
mentally oral in nature, many stu- 
dents who find it difficult to express 
themselves orally build up emotional 
disturbances around reading situa- 
tions. Experience with remedial 


cases convinces us that freeing the 
pupil’s mind from the complexities of 
the oral reading process is often suffi- 
cient to overcome emotional blocks 
and unhealthy attitudes toward the 
reading task. Other teaching impli- 
cations might include: 
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. Audience, or oral reading 
should be developed as a - al 
cial accomplishment rather 
than allowed to become a part 
of silent reading situations. 
. De not put pupils into oral- 
reading situations until they 
have had adequate prepara- 
tion; failure in audience read- 
ing is a frustrating experience 
that may be reflected in gen- 
eral reading ability. 
. Every effort should be made 
to bring a student's readin 
comprehension up to the leve 
of his listening and under- 
standing ability. 
. Use the difference between a 
student's understanding and 
reading comprehension as an 
index of reading retardation. 
- Do not expect the same results 
from reading as from listenin 
assignments; the results wi 
vary according to individual 
abilities and study habits. 
The good students will prob- 
ably profit more by reading, 
the poor students by listening. 
Usually the lazy student is a 
better listener than reader, 
although he may be below 
average in both. 
. When you make assignments 
and select materials or make 
out study questions and check 
tests, consider whether the 
learning situation is woven 
reading, writing, listening, 
or combinations of 
the various arts. 
. Make a distinction between 
reading, writing, and speaking 
vocabulary development. Do 
not require students to pro- 
nounce or spell words they 


will use exclusively for silent 
reading or listening. It is 
sufficient that they derive 
meaning from context, gen- 
eral configuration, and other 
clues. 

8. The student with tendencies 
toward speech defects should 
be taught to rely upon visual 
reading. 

9. Instead of depending upon the 
usual oral and written tests, 
devise activities where func- 
tional uses of reading serve as 
comprehension check-tests. 


In certain respects reading, listen- 
ing, speaking, and writing are simi- 
lar; however, their differences suggest 
that teaching methods should be 
designed to meet the particular psy- 
chological needs of each. When 
language arts are considered as natu- 
ral and acquired skills, as expression 
and comprehension skills, and as 
silent and sound skills, certain differ- 
ences in teaching techniques appear 
obvious and certain pedagogical fal- 
lacies can be avoided. 
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Literature in the Language Arts Program 


A. Srert ARTLEY 
University of Missouri 


in the language arts 
indicates an inherent relation- 


ship tending to unify reading, writ- 
ing, speaking, and listening. The 
implication of this fact is that a 
reciprocal relation exists among the 
various communication areas so that 
growth in one area is facilitated by 
growth in the other areas. It, in 
turn, contributes to growth in all 
language areas. 

However, integration of the lan- 
guage arts involves all areas of learn- 
ing. Because writing, spelling, and 
reading are tools of learning, they 
naturally bear a close relation to 
growth in social studies, science, and 
mathematics — to all content fields. 

On first thought literature may 
seem to be outside the pales of our 
discussion. Ordinarily we think of 
the language arts as being concerned 
with modes of communication — out- 
going or expressive (writing, speak- 
ing); incoming or receptive (reading, 
listening). Literature, then, is not 
a separate area of the language arts, 
but merely a form of writing, or 
reading, depending on how you look 
at it. Regardless of this fact its 
qualities are so important in the life 
of the child and youth that it merits 
special attention. 

The importance of literature in the 
educational program is attested by 
Dora V. Smith writing in the Forty- 
Seventh Yearbook of the N.S.S.E. in 
these words: *‘A love of reading is 
one of the greatest gifts which school 
or home can give to children, and a 
love of reading is achieved first 
through finding pleasure in books.”’ 
This being true all areas of instruc- 


tion have a responsibility in the 
attainment of this goal. Not only 
do they have a responsibility, but a 
real opportunity as well, for litera- 
ture can give a heightened quality 
to familiar experiences, it can broaden 
and deepen understanding, it can 
provide an understanding of people 
and the current social scene. 

This statement will serve as our 
text. With what situations and 
activities may literature be inte- 
grated so that young people may find 
pleasure in books? There are innu- 
merable possibilities. For young 
children seasons of the year and holi- 
days provide countless opportunities 
to read to them appropriate poetry 
and prose. Special events — the 
snowy day, the windy day, the pet 
at school, the construction of a new 
wing on the school building, the 
coming of the circus, the falling of 
leaves are used by all teachers as the 
motivation for vital and meaningful 
literature experiences. 

For the older student units of 
work in history involving such top- 
ics as westward expansion, coloniza- 
tion, the industrial movement; activ- 
ities in science and even mathematics 
spark off the reading of fiction, 
biography, poetry, and drama. The 
result is a reciprocal one, for the 
content being studied is clarified, en- 
riched, and dramatized through liter- 
ature. In turn good reading is 
motivated and becomes functional as 
it relates to content being studied. 
Integration of the kinds referred to 
is so much a part of good teaching 
everywhere that all teachers use it, 
at least to some extent. 
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In passing, however, one thing 
should be pointed out. The integra- 
tion of literature with the content 
areas should never become the justi- 
fication for a literature program. 
Though literature heightens, en- 
riches, and dramatizes content, that 
is not the reason for its teaching. 
Literature must never become the 
handmaiden of the history program 
or the science program; nor dragged 
in by the heels to help celebrate 
Hallowe'en or the birth of Billy's 
baby brother; nor become the psy- 
choanalyst’s couch for developing 
an insight into personal problems. 
Though literature may make a con- 
tribution to these situations and 
goals, its primary value is inherent 
within it. It completely justifies it- 
self if it is enjoyed and lived, if the 
reader responds and reacts to a well 
told story, if he senses the rhyme and 
rhythm in beautiful poetry. Whether 
it ‘correlates’ or ‘‘integrates’’ with 
anything makes little difference. 
Edmond’s Matchlock Gun is not inte- 
gtated with history in order to 
dramatize and explain the colonial 
period, but rather the colonial period 
becomes the springboard for the read- 
ing of a thrilling, exciting, and well- 
told story. 

There is one aspect of integration 
that I have such keen feelings about 
that I trust I may be pardoned if I 
concentrate the remainder of this 
paper chiefly upon it. I am referring 
to the integration of literature with 
the reading program. 

Progress toward maturity in read- 
ing may be thought of as two types 
— gtowth in reading and growth 
through reading. Both types of 
gtowth are necessary if one is to be 
termed a mature reader. Growth in 
reading refers to the acquisition of 
those abilities and understandings 
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that make for skillful and effective 
reading as an interpretative act. It 
is concerned with the skills and abili- 
ties of word perception, comprehen- 
sion, and the like. Growth through 
reading refers to desirable changes tak- 
ing place in the child as a result of 
having read. Such changes would be 
in attitudes, ways of thinking, overt 
behavior, understandings, interests, 
and tastes. 

If one is to grow through reading 
it is apparent that there must be a 
close liaison between reading and 
literature — good literature — for it 
is only through the best that matur- 
ity comes about. The earliest 
acquaintance with good literature 
should come in the home, the pre- 
school, and kindergarten. The three-, 
four-, and five-year-old can listen to 
and interpret nursery rhymes and 
jingles, poems, stories, and books 
that he cannot read for himself. 
Enjoying what he hears read aloud 
is a forerunner of the sheer delight 
that will result in interpreting what 
he will eventually read for himself. 

From these early experiences with 
fine stories and poetry the child 
makes many kinds of growth — he 
increases his attention span, he 
grows in ability to follow complex 
story situations; his vocabulary 
grows; his own language gradually 
takes on the desirable patterns to 
which he is exposed. But more than 
that he is acquiring a taste for quality 
which is so necessary to counteract 
the mediocrity of the comics and the 
pulps. 

Soon the child enters school and 
in due course of time is engaged in 
the interesting activity of learning 
to read. The stories he meets in his 
initial contact with reading should 
have all the qualities of the best in 
children's literature — plot, human 
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interest, familiar theme, and they 
should relate the truth about life. 
Because they do bear a fidelity to life, 
because there is a realistic plot, be- 
cause they are rich in imagery, some- 
thing “brushes off’ on the young 
reader and he is left a better person. 
It appears to me this is an important 
matter to consider in the midst of the 
controversy over the use of experi- 
ence stories in initial reading instruc- 
tion. As valuable and useful as 
experience stories may be they cannot 
nor should they be expected to take 
the place of stories with plots, with 
vital content, and with rich imagery. 
Neither can rote and meaningless 
sentences in drill books be a sub- 
stitute for a good story. 

To promote a growing delight in 
good literature the child needs early 
and continuous experiences with 
poetry. Poetry has qualities that 
make of it a different medium of 
expression than prose. As far as 
children are concerned those quali- 
ties are melody, rhythm, and sensory 
appeal. These are the same qualities 
found in the dance, rhythms, music, 
and art. Children need poetry, and 
reading activities furnish almost a 
natural spring-board into interesting 
and vital experiences with it. For 
example, children read stories of pets. 
As they do the teacher reads to them 
Lindsay's, The Mysterious Cat, ‘“Too 
proud to catch a mouse or rat,"” and 
Coatsworth’s, The Mouse. They read 
stories of children like themselves 
with which may be integrated Mans- 
field's, Little Brother's Secret, and 
Fyleman’s The New Neighbor. Later 
they read stories dealing with heroes, 
and they will read for themselves, 
Longfellow's, Paul Revere’s Ride and 
Miller's, Columbus. 

Again the fact needs to be empha- 
sized that poetry exists for the pur- 


pose of enjoyment, of supplying rich 
imagery, of providing an emotional 
experience; not for the purpose of 
“enriching the unit’’ or of teaching 
manners or morals or anything else. 
Many of us were victims of poetry's 
misuse and misteaching and it was 
only through a later rediscovery of 
poetry's delight that we came to en- 
joy it. Poetry was something to 
struggle through, something to mem- 
orize, something to analyze, and 
something to dislike. As Arbuthnot 
says, “We read it with our cyes 
rather than with our ears.’ Poetry 
is to be lived and the reading period 
provides the natural place for inter- 
ests to be sparked off, and for tastes 
to be developed. 

Not only does the reading activity 
sefve as a motivation for experiences 
with poetry, but for other types of 
literature, as well. Storybooks are 
a constant source of joy to youngsters. 
At all ages they enjoy sitting back 
and listening to a tale read to them. 
They like to talk about the story, 
express their feelings about it, and 
ask questions. So the folk story, 
The Princess Who Never Laughed, 
appearing in the basic reader on the 
3/1 level may become the entree to 
the teacher's reading and interpreting 
Little Freddy with His Fiddle, the story 
about the spell that Freddy's magic 
fiddle cast on all who heard it, or 
Beauty and the Beast, another story 
about a wicked witch who casts a 
spell on a poor mortal. 

But growth through reading takes 
place in the extension of reading 
interests and the earichment of tastes 
that occur as the child reads inde- 
pendently stories of his own selec- 
tion, meeting his own tastes, on his 
own level of achievement. Here 
again the literature program may be 
enmeshed with the basic reading pro- 
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gtam in a most natural manner. On 
the sixth grade level, for example, 
the children may be engaged in read- 
ing a series of stories in their basic 
reading materials around the unit 
theme of ‘World Neighbors.’’ Some 
find particularly interesting the sto- 
ries of children in Greece or Russia. 
They want to read further. Here is 
a natural situation for the teacher to 
recommend stories in book units of 
other series of materials covering this 
particular theme. If the child is an 
able reader these stories should be on 
a mature level; if a slower reader they 
obviously should be on a level which 
he can read with ease. Some teach- 
ers call this the extension reading 
program, but regardless of label the 
basic reading program supplies the 
opportunity for the child to sample 
many different kinds of stories. As 
they spark off interests, as the child 
asks, “‘Are there any more stories 
like that one?’’ the teacher can then 
have a ready supply of stories to 
satisfy his needs. Thus through 
literature closely related to the read- 
ing program she broadens existing 
interests, utilizes potential interests, 
and arouses new interests. 

But in addition to this somewhat 
deliberately structured program, chil- 
dren on all levels need an opportunity 
to engage in reading independently 
and voluntarily materials of their 
own choice, on their own levels, 
related to their own interests and 
needs. This voluntary reading pro- 
gram may have its inception in the 
reading program, the language pro- 
gtam, any content area, or it may be 
entirely self-initiated. 

Regardless of its source the child 
must have available a rich and ready 
supply of materials through the cen- 
tral library, classroom library, book- 
mobile or other. I have very keen 


feelings about this point, for from 
various sources the schools are being 
criticized for the low level of reading 
interests and tastes evidenced by both 
children and adults. Vociferous read- 
ing of comic books (buying, borrow- 
ing, begging, and trading), lurid 
stories of crime, sex, and unrealistic 
adventure, the pulp-wood magazines, 
etc., etc., is the fervent complaint. 
Yet in so many cases in those homes 
from which the complaints come 
barely one red cent is spent for qual- 
ity reading in the way of good books 
and good magazines. The children 
merely continue to read what they 
read at home. 


But more than that, and here is 
where we come in, the schools in 
those same communities are doing 
little if anything to supply through 
the school library a rich reading 
environment. A study completed at 
the University of Missouri a few 
years ago on library expenditures 
showed that in some schools only a 
bare pittance was spent on the pur- 
chase of library books in spite of the 
fact that the recommendation of the 
American Library Association is for 
the expenditure of $1.50 per year per 
pupil. (In defense of some of these 
schools I might add that they did 
have excellent basketball and foot- 
ball programs.) 


Until the schools provide a rich 
literature program with a wealth of 
materials related to the interests and 
levels of the children they serve, and 
until the parents see the need and 
importance of providing a rich liter- 
ary environment in the home, let no 
one complain about comic books or 
the drug store pulps. In this case as 
in many others we get just exactly 
what we pay for, or in this case, 
what we don’t pay for. 
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You will understand that there are 
infinite ways in which a literature 
program — its reading, its enjoyment 
— may be integrated with speaking, 
writing, and listening (surely listen- 
ing because oral interpretation of any 
kind has its counterpart in listening), 
and with science, mathematics, art, 
and music. Literature integrates 
naturally and easily. It seems today 
when we are beset by so many mis- 
understandings and confusions, that 
we need to take stock of our basic 
reading program by asking ourselves 


frankly what it is we afe trying to 
accomplish through it. Is it the 
development of reading skills and 
abilities exclusively? Then we are 
taking a risk, as I have often said, 
of promoting the kind of growth 
that makes efficient readers of comic 
books. Or is it a coupling of the 
skills and abilities of reading with 
a sensitiveness to the best in writing 
so that through it children may come 
to be richer, finer, and better in- 
formed — better people because they 
have read? 
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Reading a Facet of the Literate Person 


D. SHELDON 


Syracuse University 


I HAVE THOUGHT Of the relationship 

of reading to a total language arts 
program as a complex consideration 
of two coordinates. If one makes a 
chart of the whole relationship, he 
can consider the levels of literacy on 
the one hand and the dimensions of 
literacy on the other. 

Then with the levels of literacy 
defined and the dimensions of this 
literacy clarified, we might proceed 
to describe peoples in terms of our 
coordinates and then consider the 
implications of the complex for in- 
struction. 

On the one coordinate we have a 
range of literacy with four main 
points on acontinuum. The literate 
stage being the highest, and then 
semi-literate, semi-illiterate, and illit- 
erate, in descending order. 

I would define the level of literacy 
in terms of the quality and inter- 
relationship among the skills of 
listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing. The individual operating 
on the highest level of literacy would 
be the one achieving the maximum 
integration while mastering the re- 
ceptive and expressive skills. 

I have indicated five dimensions 
of literacy: Percept-concept; active- 
Passive; persuasive-persuaded-non re- 
acting; maturity; usage. Of course, 
there are many other dimensions of 
literacy which I shall not consider at 
present, such as social identification, 
information, aspiration level, and 
acceptance. 

I conceive of the dimension percept- 
concept as being concerned with the 
clear reception of percepts and the 
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eventual translation of many percepts 
into a conceptual framework of 
understanding. Within this there is 
the accurate continued reaction to 
various percepts, the eventual mas- 
tery of visual and auditory percep- 
tions, and the gradual clarification 
of emerging concepts. This dimen- 
sion is concerned with such a specific 
learning activity as the art of spell- 
ing. As words are seen and heard, 
the sound and form evolve from the 
percept level to the development of 
a conceptual understanding of the 
dynamics of the written language. 
For example, we have the two words 
““‘there’’ and “‘their."" These are 
learned as identical or similar audi- 
tory percepts and then learned as 
discreet, or separate visual percepts. 
Through usage in the written form 
the identity of the two percepts be- 
comes clearly separated and the con- 
cept of the differences established. 
The active-passive dimension is 
concerned with the degree and inten- 
sity of usage of all the skills of the 
language. We can descend to the 
illiterate level, for example, and find 
an almost completely passive indi- 
vidual. His language skill Cif it can 
be so called) is that of a non-reacting 
listening. His use of the listening 
role is passive. He does not use the 
speaking, reading, writing aspects. 
In fact, even his listening skill con- 
tributes little to his ability to under- 
stand the communications of others. 
The literate person, on the other 
hand, operates actively as a listener, 
speaker, reader, and writer. His 
movement in the language continu- 
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ally develops more expression and a 
clearer reception, and he operates in 
a dynamic, ever expanding fashion. 

The persuasive-persuaded-non- 
reacting dimension relates to the way 
in which the individual uses his 
language skills in communication 
with others or is affected by the use 
of these communication skills by 
other individuals. The highly liter- 
ate person is neither moved com- 
pletely, nor untouched by eloquence 
in his role as a reader or a listener, 
but is constantly accepting or reject- 
ing the ideas received. He adds to 
these ideas or abandons them as they 
fit into his own framework of under- 
standing. The persuaded person, on 
the other hand, receives ideas with- 
out particular challenge, and adds 
them to a continuously growing body 
of knowledge. 

Maturity is that indefinable state 
of growth on all levels. We might 
call the illiterate ‘‘mature’’ when he 
has reached his level of mastery of 
the listening skill. However, the 
literate individual might be consid- 
ered mature when he has reached 
some stage of mastery with the proc- 
esses of listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing. 

The dimension of usage refers to 
the degree of skill with which the 
individual handles language as a tool 
of communication. His skill of tak- 
ing the language apart and putting 
it together gives us an opportunity 
of measuring his level of literacy. 
We might look at the members of 
this particular group as those on the 
extreme end of literate usage. You 
ate the people, for example, who 
earn your living by artful speaking 
and writing, and among you are 
found the editors of the writing of 
others. You gain your knowledge 
through a discriminating listening 
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and reading which constantly adds 
to your ideas, which you use in your 
speaking and writing. On the one 
hand we have the literate person 
using language as a tool for earning 
his living; on the other hand, we 
have the individual who has almost 
no use for language except when he 
responds to a warning cry of the 
traffic cop whose shout often saves 
the illiterate from onrushing doom. 


What is the literate person? As 
we look across our chart, we must 
realize that we cannot pigeonhole the 
literate person, but must realize that 
he has a complex of skills on a con- 
tinuum. For example, his mastery 
of writing and speaking, reading and 
listening vary to a considerable ex- 
tent. At the one end of the literate 
scale we have the Winston Churchills, 
the Ciceros, the Thomas Jeffersons. 
On the other end of the literate scale 
we have any number of successful 
writers of Hollywood scripts. 


In the dimension of percept-con- 
cept, the literate person masters per- 
cepts as seen in his spelling, and 
develops the rules of spelling as 
concepts to which he always re- 
sponds as he writes what he has 
thought. He has mastered visual and 
auditory symbols and many concepts 
have emerged in a clear fashion and 
have been multiplied by the activity 
of the individual. As I listened to 
Dr. Durrell consider the problems of 
understanding why some could and 
others could not spell, I thought of 
the highly literate person with his 
clear percepts and his rapid and 
accurate formulation of concepts 
which always guide him in his spell- 
ing. It is obvious that Dr. Durrell 
has been dealing with these same 
ideas as they refer specifically to his 
study of spelling. 


The literate person operates actively 
in the active-passive dimension. As 
he listens, dramatic understandings 
develop. He listens in technicolor. 
When he speaks he dramatizes and 
the listener can detect the color of 


his references. His communication 
is so active that he continually re- 
duces what he says and what he 
writes to the level of understanding 
of his audience. If by some mis- 
chance, his audience expands to in- 
clude some persons who cannot 
receive what he has to say or write, 
he can, if given the opportunity, 
rephrase and reduce what he has said 
or written to another level for clearer 
understanding. When we talk of the 
clarity of speech and writing, we are 
concerned with the great art of this 
highly literate person in his active 
role as a communicator. We should 
not forget to mention that his art is 
that of continuously synthesizing all 
that he has heard and read for later 
usage in speech and writing. 

When we consider the literate per- 
son, we almost always think of him 
as the highly persuasive, never per- 
suaded, always reacting individual. 
He uses language to persuade others 
to accept his ideas. He almost never 
accepts the ideas of others as they 
were spoken or written. He chal- 
lenges the inferences and implications 
of what he has heard and read. He 
often does this to the dismay of a 
speaker or writer who has not seen 
either the inferences or the impli- 
cations. 

As far as the dimension of maturity 
is concerned, we know that this 
highly literate person matures much 
earlier than we have heretofore indi- 
cated. As a matter of fact, in many 
of the articles in today’s journals, 
we find confusion concerning that 
point at which children can be taught 
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to read and write. Only recently a 
nationally known authority in the 
field of reading indicated that per- 
haps the skill of reading might be 
taught to four- and five-year-olds 
without damage. Apparently we 
still must regard maturity as some- 
thing that is felt by the observer, 
rather than known. We do know, 
however, that the differences between 
the highly literate person and the 
illiterate person are easily discernable 
at pre-school stage. 

We have already discussed the fact 
that the highly literate person uses 
language as a means for earning his 
living. I think that the artful usage 
of language is the most clearly dis- 
tinguishing mark of the highly 
literate person. 


Implications for an 
Instructional Program 


Because of the shortage of time, 
we can only consider the implica- 
tions for the reading instruction pro- 
gram of those individuals on the 
literate level. We might call this 
individual ‘‘the gifted pupil’’ or the 
‘superior reader."’ The teacher is 
ever faced with the problem of ac- 
cepting the literate person’s status 
too easily. This individual needs 
guidance in his language activity so 
that he may move to the highest 
level of accomplishment. One of his 
dangers in developing his reading 
skill is his literal acceptance of the 
written word. Because of the pre- 
mium placed on speed, he often does 
not have the opportunity of reflect- 
ing on what he has read and making 
the higher level inferences that he 
can do with time and direction. He 
is often found reading on a level 
much lower than that of which he 
is capable. The teacher has a re- 
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sponsibility to seek out materials of 
a challenging nature in order to 
continue the expansion of this indi- 


vidual’s ability. This gifted and 
literate individual often becomes 
what we familiarly call ‘‘the lazy 
and unthinking student,”’ operating 
far below his level of ability. 

In the area of perceptual and con- 
ceptual development, the teacher can 
aid this child in a refinement of his 
concepts and percepts rather than 
adding continuously to unrefined per- 
cepts and concepts. This individual 
has a need to clarify in a precise 
fashion the concepts which he adds 
to his understanding. He also needs 
to spend more time in considering 
the classification and application of 
what he has read to what he is going 
to do. This is the individual who 
needs to develop the art of summa- 
rization. He also needs to be taught 
how to gather material relative to a 
topic while weeding out material 
which is not relevant. He then needs 
to be taught to write this material 
in a precise and clear manner. It is 
very noticeable when working with 
executives in industry that these 
often gifted individuals have failed 
to develop the art of summarization 
on either a spoken or written level. 
It is often amazing how quickly these 
individuals respond to a few sugges- 
tions on the part of a teacher, but it 
is disconcerting when they bemoan 
the fact that they have operated 
without these skills for a number of 

cars. 

I shall close this part of my dis- 
cussion with a brief consideration of 
what the teacher might do to develop 
the active nature of the language for 
the literate individual. This highly 


able individual must be taught to 
focus his attention on using his liter- 
ate skills for productive purposes. 
He must create dramatic materials for 
the use of himself and his classmates. 
He needs to write, direct, and act in 
plays from the moment he enters the 
learning situation. We have been 
making tape recordings of the dra- 
matic play of highly literate kinder- 
garten children. It is very exciting 
to observe the effect of skillful teach- 
ing upon the four- and five-year-old 
as he takes the material of his en- 
vironment and develops it into a 
dramatic form. It is with this active 
and literate individual that we must 
take the most time and give the 
greatest number of opportunities for 
speaking and using oral language in 
all sorts of dramatic aspects. The 
teacher must know that this active 
literate person needs to use his lan- 
guage continuously. He needs to 
write and speak and read and listen. 
Therefore, the teacher must give him 
the opportunity to do all these things 
from the very beginuing of his edu- 
cation. Creativity develops with this 
individual as he is allowed room to 
move about in language. However, 
he can become a passive or receptive 
individual, using his expressive skills 
in a limited fashion. 

We have considered, then, some 
dimensions on a scale of literacy in 
an effort to make apparent the need 
for examining the individuals we 
teach in terms of their language 
development. Our effort must be 
always in the direction of accurate 
identification of the individual in 
terms of his level of literacy and the 
further development of the dimen- 
sions of this literacy. 
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There are many other dimensions such as social-identification, 
information, aspiration level and acceptance. In fact the 
dimensions of language pervade our whole living. 


Others 


Our language was designed for usage. It is only effective 
a being used to further a closer relationship between 
people. 


Usage 


People are at a mature stage in their personal language devel- 
F opment when they accept their own status and find it accepted 
4 by others. An illiterate is mature when he accepts and is 
~ S accepted for whatever degree of listening he has developed. 
: The very literate individual refuses to accept what he heard 
2% and reads without question. He will add to or subtract from 
a 23 the ideas and reform the material for himself and others. 
° aE The less literate are persuaded by what they read and hear 
| and while they protest, accept without reconstruction. 
5 At the extreme end we have a non-teacting individual. 
< 
Z The active individual uses language in all its dimensions. 
i) oe As we descend the scale of literacy we find a growing passive- 
y 3 3 ness in regard to language usage. The illiterate person listens 
re) <a and occasionally speaks but at the extreme end of illiteracy 
g we find a state of muteness. 
a Things seen, heard and otherwise experienced become clearer 
= 6. & as a person develops into a literate individual. As percepts 
38 are organized into concepts individuals build their conceptual 
g £83 guides for action. Some individuals develop clear percepts 
and concepts while others fail to do so. 
5 
=| 
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What's Wrong With Our Teaching 
of Reading? 


Georce D. Spacue 
University of Florida 


N RECENT years there has been an 
increasing amount of outspoken 
criticism of the school’s success in 
the teaching of reading. Within the 
past two or three years, this outcry 
seems to have reached a crescendo in 
the form of numerous articles appear- 
ing in leading newspapers and maga- 
zines, as well as several books en- 
tirely devoted to attack upon the 
American schools. We would like 
to discuss the most common of the 
faults pointed out by those outside 
the teaching profession. We believe 
that the criticisms are ill-founded but 
that they should be answered as 
often as they are offered. Successful 
teaching is based in part upon mutual 
understanding and respect between 
school personnel and parents. W- 
must keep our parents correctly in- 
formed and combat the influence of 
those who are quick to magnify this 
conflict for personal gain. If we do 
not we cannot expect the support and 
approval of our parents and the 
general public. 

There is another body of sugges- 
tions and criticisms emanating from 
within the teaching profession itself. 
Part of this comes from the fact that 
many teachers cannot answer lay 
criticisms and even come to believe 
some of this fault-finding. For 
example, we hear many high school 
teacherscomplaining about the appar- 
ently increasing numbers of pupils 
retarded in reading coming from the 
elementary schools. If the teacher 
were to think about her own experi- 
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ences she could point out the ever- 
increasing number of children being 
offered a higher education. In this 
number is a wider range of abilities 
than the American school has ever 
accepted before. Regardless of the 
quality of instruction, permitting 
many more pupils of average and 
below average intelligence to attend 
school must result in greater num- 
bers of children in school who show 
various kinds of handicaps. But 
many teachers have not thought out 
the answers to such attacks and 
merely repeat the criticisms. I am 
not suggesting that we should cur- 
tail the number of children being 
admitted to higher-level schools or 
hand-pick them the way most other 
countries do. I am merely pointing 
out that greater numbers of children 
inevitably results in a wider range of 
abilities and consequently more and 
more children who present difficulties 
in various ways. 

Other criticisms come from those 
of us in teaching reading who are 
sincerely interested in self-improve- 
ment and are constantly trying to find 
better ways of doing the task. There 
are still many ideas and practices 
suggested by the great mass of re- 
search in reading which have not yet 
been adopted in the classroom. In 
our opinion, it would be profitable 
to review these two bodies of criti- 
cism — those coming from lay per- 
sons and those from within our pro- 
fession. We hope to show two 
things by this review: first, that the 


. 
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judgments passed on us are largely 
inaccurate and secondly, that there 
are possibilities of improving our 
methods and materials for the teach- 
ing of reading by further scientific 
study. 

Criticisms by Laymen. The most 
recent and most publicized critique 
of the teaching of reading in Ameri- 
can schools is contained in a book, 
Why Johnny Can't Read and What You 
Can Do About It. As has been pointed 
out in several reviews,'! the book 
contains a mass of misstatements and 
distortions. Its chief complaints are 
that present-day children are not 
learning to read, and that modern 
reading programs offer only the word 
method while ignoring phonics. The 
author decries the lack of training 
in letter sounds because he considers 
this knowledge absolutely essential 
for learning to read. Finally, he 
naively offers exercises similar to 
those present in American school- 
books in the 18th century — and long 
since discarded as undesirable in 
beginning reading. 

Aside from the fact that this book 
is more prejudiced and distorted than 
most such attacks, its points are 
fairly typical of a large group of 
critical writers. Like many others 
it concludes that present-day children 
are suffering from current methods of 
instruction and are becoming poor 
readers, poor spellers, and weak in 
independent word attack. Unfor- 
tunately, none of these claims are 
supported by any research studies or 
objective evidence of any kind. 

The facts which show that our 
present school children read as well, 


1DeBoer, John J., “Flesch on Reading — 
An Editorial,’ Elementary Eng , April, 1955. 


lish 
*‘Johnny Can Read,"’ Field Service Leaflet No. 
5, University of California, Berkeley, - 
ment of Education, Field Service Center. 


if not better than, their parents and 
gtandparents have been summarized 
in a number of sources. For example, 
Witty? reviewed the results of 15 
comparisons of the achievement of 
children of today with that of years 
ago. In some instances, the studies 
were made with the very tests used 
by the schools of yesterday. Large- 
scale testing of whole city systems 
such as New York and Philadelphia, 
as well as comparisons of small 
groups were included. In all, more 
than a half million children have 
been compared in these studies. In 
only one small study were there any 
results found indicating superior 
achievement of the school children 
of earlier days. Thus despite chang- 
ing emphasis upon oral and silent 
reading, and other reading skills, 
decreases in time allotted to reading, 
and many other changes in methods 
and materials, children of today are 
reading as well as those of the past. 
Children of today, who represent a 
much less careful selection of pupils, 
ate being prepared as well as the 
hand-picked population of the school 
of the past. Moreover, if we contrast 
the breadth of reading as evidenced 
by mounting publishers’ sales, chil- 
dren of today are much better pre- 
pared to participate in adult life. In 
addition, the emphasis upon intelli- 
gent, critical reading characteristic of 
today gives superior skill compared 
with the rote learning of the past. 
Can you picture the child of today 
reacting to such material as Aesop's 
Fables as his grandparents did? Fis 
The secondary complaint, that 
schools fail to teach phonics which 
is presumed to be the best approach 
for beginning reading, is also untrue. 


* Witty, Paul A., ‘Are Children Learning 
to Read;'’ School and Society, 75, May 10, 
1952, 289-93. 
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Phonics has been discarded as the 
basis of learning to read because 
many experiments show that recog- 
nition of letters is not a part of the 
actual act of reading. Reading is 
really accomplished, as motion pic- 
ture and tachistoscope studies show, 
by a recognition of a minimum of 
clues such as general word shapes and 
anticipation of the word from the 
nature of the context. One does 
not actually perceive letters as such 
when reading. The shapes of the 
first letter or two of the word 
as given by the top half of the 
letters is sufficient in most cases. 
Early in this century Huey demon- 
strated by having a page printed in 
this fashion that all that is needed 
for fluent reading is the upper half 
of the words on a page. This justifi- 
cation of the look-say method of 
teaching beginning reading has been 
supported in many laboratory and 
classroom experiments, and is com- 
pletely accepted by all American 
authorities in reading. 

Only when a word is unknown and 
close inspection is necessary to iden- 
tify it, do the actual letters and their 
sounds contribute to the act. There- 
fore, phonics is taught in our schools 
as an aid to the recognition of new 
words but only after beginning read- 
ing by the word method has been 
established. Phonics is taught as one 
of a group of aids to word recogni- 
tion, useful but not infallible, since 
the non-phonetic nature of English 
often makes such analysis unprofit- 
able. Practically every set of mate- 
tials offered for teaching reading to 
young children follows this plan of 
according phonics its proper sub- 
ordinate role. 

Another criticism epitomized in 
the Flesch book is that the look-say 
method tends to produce wild guess- 


ing of unknown words. When the 
parent or relative of a small child 
listens to him read, the adult notices 
the child's dependence. When the 
child meets a new word, or even one 
that is not entirely new, he is prone 
to look up trustingly at the adult 
and wait to be told. Another tend- 
ency which upsets many adults, who 
have been trained by ultra-phonic or 
alphabetic methods, is the guessing 
at unknown words. These indica- 
tions of lack of independent word 
attack are characteristic of children 
reading at low first grade levels. 
They are, however, normal perform- 
ances for individuals trained to read 
words by word-wholes rather than 
letter sounds. Our research evidence 
proves this type of training to be 
superior in producing rapid initial 
learning. Children (and adults) learn 
to read faster and with more fluency 
with this method than any other. 
It has been estimated, for example, 
that present-day children read 17 
times as much during the first year 
of school as their grandparents. In 
our opinion this single fact defeats 
the arguments of the critics of current 
methods. 

An analytic approach to words is 
deliberately delayed since the re- 
search evidence shows that it is a 
deterrent to reading at this level and 
that the children are too immature 
to profit from its use. After a small 
core vocabulary has been learned, 
training in finer methods of discrimi- 
nation are almost universally taught. 
Recognition of words by shapes or 
wholes supported by a half dozen 
ways of analysis when necessary, 
persists at all levels of reading. It is 
an inherent part of the act of reading 
for all persons regardless of the initial 
method of instruction or the eventual 
reading level. Even when trained by 
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a phonic method, children who reach 
any degree of fluency spontaneously 
employ what is actually a look-say 
method of word recognition. Obvi- 
ously this is the true nature of the 
act of reading and the only methods 
which are completely logical are 
those which sooner or later promote 
reading by word-wholes. 

Experienced parents and teachers 
are not disturbed by the dependence 
of the child, or by his frequent inac- 
curate guesses, or the lack of attempt 
to sound out words. They know that 
dependence is normal until analytic 
skills are taught, that the learning 
of new words is a prolonged and 
irregular process involving many 
repetitions and frequent lapses. They 
are also aware that phonic and other 
analytic skills will be taught when 
they are appropriate. They are not 
concerned when children have to be 
told a word many times because they 
know that the average child probably 
needs 75 or more repetitions in learn- 
ing the average word. 

The experienced teacher or parent 
is not concerned that dependence 
upon recognition by word-wholes, 
and lack of early training in phonics 
prevents the child from learning new 
words. Such teachers and parents 
know, and this is confirmed by recent 
studies of spontaneous learning of 
children, that children taught to 
read by the look-say method learn 
to read many words that they have 
not been specifically taught. Even 
children reading at primer level in 
the first grade learn many words 
without any instruction on these 
‘words. We think this is further 
proof of the facts that analytic meth- 
ods of reading are not essential in 
-beginning reading and that other 
methods do not handicap children in 

independent reading. 


The sequence of steps used in teach- 
ing initial reading in our schools is 
not a process arrived at by chance or 
accident. It has involved literally 
hundreds of experiments on thousands 
of children, and more than a half 
century of research which thoroughly 
justifies every single step. These 
facts should be understood by every 
teacher and should be shared with 
parents and the general public to 
combat the misinformation being 
dispensed by self-appointed critics of 
the schools. 

A final complaint of some individ- 
uals in industry is that current gradu- 
ates of our schools are inferior 
spellers. These business people then 
often make the assertion that the 
reason for this spelling inferiority is 
the lack of phonics training. They 
too cry out against our reading 
methods for producing this claimed 
weakness. It is true that the study 
of phonics contributes to spelling 
success, for children trained in read- 
ing by this approach do show slight 
superiority. Do these critics expect 
us to discard our proven reading 
methods, to sacrifice the more fluent 
and more critical reading produced 
by current teaching in order to pro- 
mote slightly better spelling? If so, 
we respectfully decline. 

In the first place, there is no proof 
that our children are inferior to the 
pupils of earlier schools. As in the 
area of reading, comparisons of 
achievement on the tests of yester- 
year show no inferiority of contem- 
porary school children in a number 
of research studies. Our spelling 
curriculum has been abridged to meet 
the actual writing needs of adults for 
about 3,000 words rather than the 
10,000 formerly taught. Despite 
this, present-day children spell cred- 
itably even when the tests are based 
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on the impractical 10,000 word list. 
The school has no intention of 
attempting the impossible task of 
teaching all children to spell all the 
words that industrialists have spent 
their lives learning to use. Trying 
to teach school children the spelling 
of technical vocabularies is certainly 
not a legitimate responsibility of the 
school. 


The child of today is taught to 
spell the words which careful study 
has shown are sufficient to meet the 
writing needs of the average adult. 
Can anything be more practical than 
this — trying to teach children to 
spell the words that they will really 
need? Of course, not every child 
learns to spell all 3,000 words, but 
neither did his grandparents spell 
perfectly all the words of their longer 
lists. The only real difference be- 
tween the spelling abilities of the 
children today and those of yesterday 
is in the number of words we attempt 
to teach. We have chosen to give 
more practice and study of a carefully 
selected list based on adult writing 
needs. We do not see any value in 
giving less practice on a longer list 
which includes many words the aver- 
age adult will never use. We agree 
that practically every businessman 
can find fault with the spelling of his 
secretary. But is it fair to expect 
every secretary or typist to know 
how to spell the words used in any 
and every kind of business? 


Criticisms of Professionals. Sugges- 
tions made for self-improvement of 
our teaching of reading touch upon 
the two aspects of methods and ma- 
terials. For example, in the discus- 
sion of methods, junior and senior 
high school teachers often claim that 
story-type reading is over-stressed in 
the elementary levels and hence 


pupils do not learn to read effectively 
in the content fields. It is claimed 
that elementary teachers show a 
slavish dependence upon basal read- 
ing materials with consequent lack 
of instruction in varied reading situa- 
tions. Another complaint from the 
high school is that elementary books 
are toosimple and children never learn 
how to read in difficult materials. 


In answer to these criticisms, ele- 
mentary teachers make the rejoinder 
that textual materials used in high 
schools are too difficult for the aver- 
age reader. Such texts are usually 
written by subject matter specialists 
who are concerned only with the 
presentation of a multitude of facts. 
These writers are apparently ignorant 
of the pupils’ developmental charac- 
teristics such as reading interests and 
abilities. High schools and colleges 
are accused of emphasizing rote learn- 
ing of facts rather than the pupils’ 
understanding of relationships and 
generalizations and their ability to 
apply these to new situations, which 
is stressed in elementary reading. 
Furthermore, the elementary school 
cannot be expected to assume the 
responsibility for training pupils to 
read in high level, difficult texts since 
it never deals with such materials. 
Also, reading authorities point out 
that high school teachers assume 
similar reading abilities in the several 
content fields from a screening or 
general reading test. The fact that 
abilities differ in the various fields 
demonstrates the necessity of specific 
instruction keyed to the subject 
matter, a responsibility not com- 
monly assumed by high school 
teachers. 


Certainly these criticisms and coun- 
ter criticisms within our profession 
must be resolved for the benefit of the 
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pupil. If high school reading de- 
mands more intensive and varied 
skills than the elementary school 
now attempts, then pupils must be 
trained in this fashion. In our 
opinion, both levels of teachers can 
contribute to higher level reading 
skills. Greater emphasis upon how 
to use reading in simple materials 
drawn from the content fields can 
begin in the intermediate grades. 
This does not mean mete practice in 
reading science or social science, as 
is now commonly done, but actual 
instruction in how to change or vary 
reading in different situations. The 
instruction must entail training in 
manipulating such skills as rate, 
degree of comprehension, some atten- 
tion to technical words, outlining, 
summarizing, etc. This training must 
continue throughout the high school 
where each subject matter teacher 
will add directions in the use of refer- 
ence soufces, interpretation of graphic 
and tabular matter and detailed study 
of technical vocabulary and concepts. 
The responsibility for instruction in 
reading cannot be avoided at the 
high school and college levels by 
claiming that the breadth of subject 
matter to be covered is already too 
gteat to permit the introduction of 
other topics. The available research 
shows very clearly that the time 
spent in reading and vocabulary in- 
struction is a distinct contribution to 
achievement in technical learnings in 
the content fields. Pupils given such 
training do significantly better on 
their content exams than those given 
only subject matter instruction. 

The contradictory arguments 
about difficulty of materials will also 
be resolved, in our opinion, by this 
agreement to stress applied reading. 
There is certainly room for improve- 
ment in the instructional materials 
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used at both levels, as we will point 
out later. But if pupils are better 
trained in using their basic reading 
skills, the reasons for this particular 
criticism will disappear. High school 
texts will seem to be simpler, if 
pupils are trained to use them more 
effectively. Elementary books will 
not seem too simple if the founda- 
tional training needed for higher 
level reading is begun early. 

Those of us who are engaged in 
the training of teachers are also 
inclined to find fault with the prac- 
tices of those we have trained. Two 
such criticisms are common among 
reading specialists. First, that read- 
ing clinicians have permitted the 
public to be oversold on the impor- 
tance of increasing reading rate. 
Secondly, reading teachers have failed 
to clarify their aims and objectives 
in their own minds or to the public. 
Both of these situations have given 
rise to more lay criticism of our 
teaching of reading. 

In saying that speed reading has 
been overemphasized, we cannot 
blame reading teachers alone. It is 
true that a great deal of this mislead- 
ing information has come from pro- 
fessional writers. In the last few 
years there has been literally a flood 
of books on how to speed up your 
reading or how to triple your vocabu- 
lary overnight. This naive view that 
increase in rate represents a panacea 
for all reading ills has been foisted 
upon a very willing public who is 
looking for some quick way to deal 
with the volume of reading expected 
of them in modern life. The aspect 
which disturbs reading specialists is 
the extent to which this false doc- 
trine has been supported by trained 
teachers. Many reading clinics have 
wide-scale offerings of ‘‘speed read- 
ing’’ courses and make extensive use 
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of mechanical devices intended to 
increase speed. Such courses are 
offered to large groups ranging from 
school children to business people. 

To us, it is apparent that an 
approach to reading entirely on the 
basis of rate involves the assumption 
that reading is a purely mechanical 
act. Practically all ‘‘speed’’ mer- 
chants hasten to deny that they make 
this assumption. They defend their 
emphasis upon rate with the un- 
deniable fact that most people read 
more slowly than they could or 
should. Therefore, according to 
these clinicians and reading teachers, 
these persons will benefit from some 
device or practice for improving their 
reading speed. 

Let us examine this circular type 
of reasoning. It is true that many 
persons read more slowly than their 
potential but this condition arises 
from widely different causes. Any 
one of a half dozen difficulties such 
as lack of reading vocabulary, poor 
skill in word analysis, overemphasis 
upon an analytic attack, or sheer 
habit of reading slowly can be the 
major cause of slow reading. Yet the 
proponents of speed reading make no 
teal distinctions as to cause and little 
attempt to remove the underlying 
bases. Groups composed of individ- 
uals of widely disparate backgrounds 
and varying skills are often exposed 
to the same mechanistic training. If 
fifty per cent of these show some rate 
gains after questionably long and 
expensive instruction, the clinics are 
highly satisfied. In our opinion, this 
is a deliberate denial of the existence 
of individual differences. Further- 
more, we know of no speed training 
clinicians that attempt to select stu- 
dents on the basis of their inherent 
potential for gain in speed. Differ- 
ences in language fluency, in speed 
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of associative thinking, or in the 
ability to manipulate verbal ideas are 
universally recognized in intelligence 
testing — yet no clinic employs such 
diagnostic measures to segregate 
those students who possess real possi- 
bility for improvement. We have 
been experimenting for the past two 
years with several tests of potential 
for growth in rate. We have found 
that college age individuals vary 
tremendously in speed of associative 
thinking. Some individuals think 
seven times as fast as others in simple 
verbal concepts. But no one has yet 
devised a test for predicting accu- 
rately probable gain from rate instruc- 
tion — a measure we believe abso- 
lutely essential to an honest rate 
training program. We feel that it is 
time to call a halt to indiscriminate 
speed training courses until such time 
as we can defend our training prac- 
tices and justify our fees. 

The second major criticism by read- 
ing specialists is the obvious contra- 
diction between classroom practices 
and avowed objectives in reading. 
We see classroom teachers per- 
sist in methods which are antagonis- 
tic to the broad aims of instruction. 
Such practices include barber-shop 
circle reading (still present daily in 
over a third of American classrooms 
according to a recent survey), the 
overemphasis or even exclusive use 
of oral reading particularly in pri- 
mary gtades. There are also tend- 
encies to atomize primary reading 
into word-by-word learning despite 
the evidence of transfer, and at higher 
levels, to depend upon oral reading 
for comprehension of difficult textual 
materials. These practices show that 
many teachers think of reading as an 
oral process, which is learned word 
by word. Most such teachers sub- 
scribe to the ultimate aims of fluent, 


wide, and critical reading but use 
classroom techniques that aim toward 
careful, limited, analytic reading. 

At the risk of repeating much that 
has been said better elsewhere, let us 
point out the major objections to the 
undesirable practices we have men- 
tioned. The oral reading in turn in 
which listeners try to follow the 
leader — is probably the best type of 
ptactice in trying to read badly that 
has yet been devised. What actually 
happens is that the listeners are 
urged to read as poorly and as slowly 
as the leader. Is this conducive to 
fluency or enjoyment? Reading toa 
group may be defensible but the 
gtoup should be required to follow 
only when the leader is a better, more 
fluent reader. 

Primary teachers apparently have 
little belief in the effectiveness of 
other basic approaches to reading 
than the oral. This despite the 
definitive research showing the po- 
tentialities of the non-oral, the kin- 
aesthetic and the phonic methods. 
No attempt is made to discover the 
ideal method for each child and to 
offer appropriate instruction. It 


must be acknowledged that our pres- 
ent look-say method is the most 
effective used anywhere, particularly 
for accomplishing the aims of wide, 
fluent reading. But this does not 
prove it is the best method for all 
children. We are engaged at the 
moment in perfecting a test for dis- 
covering the most efficient method 
for a group or individual. Thus far, 
our research indicates that many 
children would learn to read more 
readily by other methods than the 
oral. This fact is even more true 
among retarded readers who have 
failed to profit by the usual approach. 
This diagnostic approach to choice 
of teaching method is feasible for all 


primary teachers and certainly should 
result in reducing the proportion of 
reading failures in early reading. 
The atomizing of primary reading 
into a word-by-word process is quite 
common. It is exemplified in the 
exclusive use of basal reading mate- 
tials of one or two series as though 
only these books offered an appro- 
priate vocabulary for initial reading. 
It is also shown in the emphasis 
upon learning every word of the 
basal vocabulary by re-reading and 
use of workbooks. These practices 
are first of all antagonistic to the 
aims of wide, fluent reading and 
secondly, are contrary to the avail- 
able research. Soon after reaching 
a primer level, primary children 
show the ability to learn many words 
not specifically taught, as we have 
pointed out earlier in defense of the 
look-say method. Children are more 
capable of reading independently in 
trade and popular books appropriate 
to their level than many teachers 
believe. Our own research in con- 
trasting the child’s reading in in- 
structional and independent reading 
materials shows that those reading 
at primer and first reader levels can, 
on the average, read competently in 
books three to six months in advance 
of their basal level. For children 
reading on higher levels, this differ- 
ential is even greater. Transfer of 
learning of basal vocabulary to other 
words, development of ability to use 
the context, and to make successful 
analysis of unknown words are pres- 
ent much earlier than many teachers 
suspect. In view of these facts, there 
is little defense for the monotonous 
emphasis upon a particular series or 
vocabulary, or for the attitude that 
slow, repetitive progress is essential. 
At the upper grade levels, we see 
oral reading used to promote compre- 
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hension in such fields as science and 
social science. When attempting to 
read a difficult passage or book, 
teachers often ask the pupil to read 
aloud and then attempt to answer 
questions. This practice is unsound 
on two counts, according to con- 
siderable research. First, it is detri- 
mental to the promotion of good 
comprehension as a result of silent 
reading, which is the ultimate aim 
of most reading instruction. Sec- 
ondly, it is clearly established that 
for the average child who has been 
exposed to silent reading instruction, 
comprehension is better when read- 
ing silently. We cannot expect the 
individual who reads aloud to show 
a high degree of comprehension. 
This practice often arises because the 
textbooks are actually too difficult 
for the reading capacities of the 
group. A detailed oral analysis, or 
what really amounts to a sight trans- 
lation is resorted to. We suggest this 
is an undesirable solution of the 
situation. In keeping with our ulti- 
mate aims for reading instruction, 
these pupils should be given detailed 
instructions and practice in silent 
reading techniques such as finding 
the main idea, differentiating details 
from main ideas, recognizing infer- 
ences and conclusions, etc. General 


instruction in the skills of skimming 
for main ideas, scanning for details, 
and a planned method of reading care- 
fully in difficult materials are also 
suitable. While the time spent in 
such reading instruction may seem 
to militate against subject matter 
achievement, this is not true. As we 
have pointed out earlier, training in 
effective methods of reading in a 
specific field results in improved and 
more rapid learning of content. 

In concluding, may we suggest that 
it behooves classroom teachers to re- 
examine their daily methods in teach- 
ing reading in the light of the long 
range aims @hat have been generally 
accepted? Practices should be evalu- 
ated by such questions as — does 
this approach contribute to fluency 
— do these materials promote flexi- 
bility of approach to reading — do 
these steps contribute to training in 
different rates, differing degrees of 
comprehension, and adapting method 
of reading to the purpose for reading? 
Only when our methods and aims are 
in harmony and thoroughly under- 
stood by all teachers can we, as a 
profession, answer the criticisms of 
lay groups, secure in the knowledge 
that we are making full use of the 
available information and research. 
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Integration, Its Implications 
For Instruction in Writing 


Ruts G. Strricktanp 
Indiana University 


ARE really three aspects of 

integration which need our 
attention in the teaching of writing, 
the integration of writing into the 
total of the language arts, the inte- 
gtation of writing into other areas 
of subject matter and interest, and 
the integration, if such it may be 
called, which nature takes care of in 
the interrelationship between ability 
to communicate and the develop- 
ment of personality. Writing is the 
last of the language arts with which 
children achieve independence and 
control and its mastery requires many 
years of expansion, refinement, and 
maturing. 

Ability to write is an important 
need in our culture yet that ability is 
imperfectly achieved by a very large 
percentage of the population. Writ- 
ing is composing meaning through 
the use of symbols. In reading, the 
symbol patterns carrying the mean- 
ing lie assembled before one’s eyes 
and the task of the reader is to recog- 
nize the varying patterns, put mean- 
ing from his own mind and experi- 
ence into them, and integrate the 
parts into a meaningful whole of 
mental pictures, concepts, action — 
whatever the symbol patterns call 
for. Writing is quite different, 
assembling basic elements into larger 
symbol units and putting them to- 
gether into patterns which will 
arouse in the mind of the reader the 
concepts, pictures, and action that 
are in the mind of the composer. It 
is an intricate skill composed of 
many elements. There is logic in the 
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tendency of the modern school to let 
reading get a good start in first grade 
before much emphasis is put upon 
writing. 

Ability to push a pencil and form 
accurately the marks of our borrowed 
Latin alphabet and ability to assem- 
ble the correct selection of marks in 
the proper order to spell a word cor- 
rectly does not make a child able to 
write, though he cannot do without 
these. The content of writing is a 
greater problem than either hand- 
writing or spelling. 

A child is dependent upon all of 
the other language arts for the con- 
tent of his writing. He is dependent 
upon his own listening and reading 
together with the other sensory im- 
pressions of his first-hand experience 
for material with which to think and 
for the stuff of his writing. The 
younger or more immature he is the 
more he needs to talk what he sees, 
hears, reads, and otherwise experi- 
ences in order to clarify his thinking 
and put it into proper order and per- 
spective with all the rest of the 
experience he has stowed away. 

Ability to express one’s self well, 
either orally or in writing, grows 
with the growth of interests and the 
concerns one is eager to express. The 
child whose background of experi- 
ence is meager and who lacks keen 
and absorbing interests may learn to 
write material that is mechanically 
correct in form, but it will probably 
contain little that is worth reading. 
Schonell found, in his studies of 
backwardness in English children, 
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that it was almost useless to carry on 
remedial work in writing techniques 
with the normal child who was 
retarded in composition. Interesting 
the child in a variety of activities 
and providing more active and en- 
riching social experiences brought 
better results. The ability to express 
grows out of a sense of power and 
personal worth, a sense of having 
something to offer that will be of 
interest to others. For a child it 
requires also sufficient sense of secur- 
ity and of being accepted and wanted 
by others to give him the confidence 
to put forth effort to express himself. 

A number of psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists have outlined the needs 
of children in a sequential form that 
seems especially important for growth 
in the language arts. They have 
indicated that the first need of a 
child if he is to grow and expand 
intellectually is to learn to trust 
himself and others. Normally a 
child learns this in his very first year 
of life but if he has not learned it 
by fifth or sixth grade we shall get 
little of writing from him until he 
learns to have faith in the worth of 
his own thinking and in the respect 
which others will accord it. A sense 
of personal responsibility and the 
recognition that there are things no 
one can do for him is another essen- 
tial. Initiative with conscience to 
guide it usually develops rapidly 
during a child's fourth and fifth years 
of life. But an elementary school 
child who is deficient in these ele- 
ments will do little with written 
expression or any other form of com- 
munication. These experts in child 
development tell us that the ele- 
mentary school years are all impor- 
tant for the growth of interest in 
industry and accomplishment. We 
know this is true because we see the 


effort children will put into doing 
any kind of work that is highly im- 
portant to them, whether it be a 
paper drive, selling Girl Scout cook- 
ies, or the putting together of a 
model airplane. In order to get good 
writing we frequently need to build 
up a child to the point where good 
writing is possible for him. 

There are four basic goals toward 
which we work in teaching writing. 
Certainly the first of these is ease. 
We start writing in kindergarten or 
first grade with the child dictating 
his thoughts for the teacher to write 
so that he can put his energies en- 
tirely into thinking and composing. 
We teach manuscript writing to 
young children so that they can 
reach a point fairly early at which 
they can write material that means 
something to them. We give them 
all the help they need when they 
begin to write their thoughts for 
themselves so that the thoughts can 
be put on paper in a form that chil- 
dren will be proud of. Our goals in 
the teaching of handwriting have 
changed somewhat but our stand- 
ards are no less high. We no longer 
expect or want identical handwriting 
from all children though we do 
insist upon legible writing and the 
development of enough ease and 
speed to do all the writing that needs 
to be done and do it efficiently. We 
are more open to criticism today on 
our teaching of spelling than of any 
other area of the language arts. 
Workbooks and the filling in of 
blanks do not solve our problems. 
Our major goals in the teaching of 
spelling are two: to help each child 
develop an effective method of learn- 
ing to spell, and to teach each child 
to spell instantly, accurately, and 
with confidence as many of the com- 
mon words of English as we have 
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time and opportunity to teach. We 
try to accomplish this through our 
systematic day by day teaching of 
spelling and through the incidental 
spelling that is called for by the work 
in other subjects. Of these, the goal 
of an effective method of learning for 
each child is perhaps of greatest im- 
portance since all of us have learned 
far more spelling since we left the 
last class in which it was taught 
than we ever learned in spelling 
lessons. 

Content is still the greatest prob- 
lem in developing ease as many adults 
who can write and spell would tes- 
tify. The content a child wishes to 
express will flow on to the paper with 
ease only when the child is clear 
about what he wants to say and has 
the words and mechanical skills with 
which to express it. 

Clarity is a second major goal. 
Clarity in writing calls for legible 
handwriting, accurate spelling, well 
chosen words that carry meaning, 
and sentence structure and grammati- 
cal form which fit accepted patterns. 
It calls for knowledge of conven- 
tional ways of putting what one 
writes on the paper and putting in 
the traffic signals that make it pos- 
sible for readers to glean one’s mean- 
ing. Children can learn more about 
gtammatical usage and conventional 
form through help with writing well 
what they want or need to write, 
than through any amount of filling 
blanks in workbooks. We donot try 
to achieve literary English in the 
common schools but we do want to 
weed out the illiterate forms and as 
many as possible of the homely forms 
listed by Dr. Pooley in his lists of 
crucial usages in his book Teaching 
English Usage. 

Understanding matters of suitability 
is equally important. The type of 
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detail-filled informal presentation 
which may be good in a letter to an 
intimate friend is completely unsuit- 
able for a business letter. Children 
need to learn when and for what 
purposes to write as well as how to 
write. 

Originality is a final and equally 
important goal. A British scholar 
was quoted in the press as saying that 
Americans in their talk use English 
more vividly and colorfully than any 
of the English speaking people, but 
that our writing is deadly. Too 
much emphasis too soon on rules for 
punctuation and form cause children 
and all too many teachers to become 
satisfied with writing that is correct 
in form even though it says nothing. 
We need to encourage children to 
write as they would talk, to be them- 
selves in their writing, but help them 
to say what they wish to say clearly 
and correctly. 

The Bronxville teachers who wrote 
the delightful book, They All Want 
to Write distinguish in their teaching 
between practical writing and per- 
sonal writing. In practical writing 
they set high standards which the 
children recognize and accept and 
help the children to reach them. 
Think how much we might cut down 
on parental criticism if all teachers 
helped children to get material into 
good shape before taking it home. 
And consider also how much more 
children would learn if they were 
helped to do well instead of being 
assigned writing tasks to do inde- 
pendently and then graded on what 
they have achieved without help. 
More teaching and less rating and 
marking may be our cue in this as in 
many other aspects of teaching! 

Children can be taught fairly early 
that doing a good piece of writing 
is not a one-step process. By the 
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time they are ready to write for 
themselves they can be taught to 
write a first draft to capture their 
thinking and get it transferred to 
paper. The next step is reading it 
to see if it says what they want it to 
say and says it as clearly and interest- 
ingly as possible. Next, they can 
reread it for form, catching any mis- 
spellings they recognize, making sure 
that it is marked for easy reading, 
and taking care of any incomplete 
and run-on sentences they find. The 
last step is to proofread it with the 
teacher so that she can call attention 
to any problems overlooked or not 
understood by the child. It is here, 
in this moment of attention to the 
concrete problems a child displays 
that real teaching takes place. The 
material is white-hot now and he 
cares about it. Tomorrow it means 
far less to him, whether it comes 
back with many or few red marks. 

Research by Mata Bear indicates 
that run-on sentences, fragments, and 
garbled expression occur more fre- 
quently in Grades IV to VI than at 
any other level of the school system. 
Perhaps the burden of new ideas and 
information has been too great for 
assimilation. This may be akin to 
the problem of the four-year-old who 
stutters as he tries to pour forth his 
ideas. The ideas flow faster than he 
can get them out so that words 
tumble over one another. We should 
be grateful for growth that brings a 
plentiful supply of ideas but half- 
formed ideas, concepts that are hazy 
and nebulous need to be pulled out 
into the sunlight, looked at and 
talked about, until they come clear. 
Perhaps the best help we can give 
the child is to talk through the ideas 
with him until they are vivid and 
clean-cut, then ask him to read again 
what he has written and try to make 


it equally clear. Children can learn 
that what one writes paints a picture 
of himself, the quality of his think- 
ing, and the standards he sets him- 
self, and can learn to take pride in 
a well turned out product. 

Learning to use self-help materials 
is especially important at all levels. 
The child can learn to clear up his 
own problems under guidance through 
the use of the dictionary, a handbook 
of style, a reference on usage, and 
through using his own textbook for 
reference. Children enjoy the power 
that comes with independence and 
many of them will write freely and 
with interest as they see their power 
expand. 

Creative writing need not be pol- 
ished in this manner. It should be 
accepted when the child is satisfied 
with it, unless it is to be read and 
used by other people. Even then, 
the child's own style should be care- 
fully preserved and the material 
remain his own. 

The old program of twenty minutes 
for language, twenty minutes for 
spelling, and twenty minutes for 
handwriting has almost disappeared. 
Children make normal use of writing 
in dealing with problems related to 
daily life. This does not mean that 
they do not stop for a few minutes of 
specific attention to spelling, to tech- 
niques for writing what they are try- 
ing to write, or to analysis and evalu- 
ation of weaknesses and strengths in 
what they are producing. It does 
mean that writing does not stand 
alone as a separate developmental 
task, but that it both serves and uti- 
lizes other aspects of the language 
arts. When one writes he must write 
something, so all subjects furnish 
content and motivation from time 
to time. 

Integration comes easily for young 
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children. When they draw or paint 
a picture they like to have its story 
written underneath it. When they 
write a letter they want to illustrate 
it or to put a pretty border around 
the writing. A poem is as apt to be 
chanted or sung as to be recited. The 
stories they listen to suggest stories 
of their own that they want to tell. 
Social studies and science present end- 
less opportunities and needs. If one 
considers the logic of use, integration 
presents no problems. 

Throughout the publications of 
this Conference and of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, one 
finds emphasis on using writing in 
daily living in connection with the 
real interests and concerns of boys 
and girls and learning to write 
through writing what one needs to 


‘write and doing it increasingly well. 
. The program should take into account 
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both the personal needs of the learner 
and the requirements of present day 
society. Each of these criteria must 


be considered in relation to the otherg 

The final point with which thigg 
discussion started was the need fom 
integrating writing into the life of 
the child. Children during theif 
years in the elementary and secondary 
school are building themselves. Wé 
furnish guidance, motivation, ang 
some of the materials with which t@ 
build, but they are the builders. Wé 
shall do better with teaching all 
aspects of the language arts if we pug 
the emphasis on the correct word off 
the often quoted verse from scripture 
“Train up the child in the way & 
should go.’’ And we shall need tg 
remember, as Elizabeth Gray Viningl 
did when she taught English to @ 
very much restricted little Japanes@l 
boy, the Emperor's son, that reallyj 
teaching the language arts is opening 
windows on a wider world for each 
child and helping him to build in 
sights and personal values as h@ 
builds his language. 
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A New Policy 


(Continued from inside front cover) 


February, 1956. Classroom Enrichment Through Pupil Specialties by 
Donald D. Durrell and Leonard J. Savignano. 


Pupil specialties offer an effective way of providing for gifted children; 
they are equally important for all children. This is a report of the methods, 
topics, and evaluation used in a study in which 400 children in intermediate 
grades followed specialties as a part of their school program. 


April, 1956. Forecasting Juvenile Delinquency by William C. Kvaraceus. 


Prevention of juvenile delinquency depends on the ability of youth and 
family workers to identify, at an early age, those children who are prone, 
susceptible, or exposed to the development of undesirable behavior patterns. 
This issue will review two promising devices now available to professional 
workers concerned with the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. 


Among the topics for future issues beyond the present school year are: 
Enrichment Activities in Elementary School Social Studies 
The Teacher's Role in the Guidance Program 
Speaking Vocabularies of Children in Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
High Interest — Low Vocabulary Materials (a selected book list) 
The Teaching of Grammar and Usage 
Developing the Speaking Voice: Methods in the Elementary School 
A Master Plan for Analysis of Recreational Facilities 
Problem Solving in Elementary School Science 


In making this change in policy we believe we will be serving education 
better through publication of practical materials too long for an article in 
a periodical and too short for a book. 


— W. Linwoop CuHase 
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